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AMERICAN WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 



THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 




HE American Water-Colour Society has met with 
gratifying success in its exhibition for 1880. The 
number of works on the walls of the Academy 
is unusually large— seven hundred and sixty-four, 
including etchings and engravings; and, while 
we miss the occasional striking compositions 
which were conspicuous in the exhibition of 1879, 
the average excellence of this collection is superior to that of its 
predecessors. Few really poor works have been admitted. This 
is the more satisfactory because the Art represented here is almost 
wholly native. Very few foreign works are included, and those 
chiefly among the etchings. Another feature of the exhibition is 
the fact that the real character of water-colour painting seems to 
be better understood by our artists. We see less body-colour 
used in the works exhibited this year, and a corresponding appre- 
ciation of the essential truth that water-colours within certain limi- 
tations have high qualities entirely their own, which are sacrificed 
if we attempt to imitate oil-colours with them without attaining a 
corresponding gain. Still another point worth notice in this exhi- 
bition is the catalogue, which may well come under the head of 
works of luxury, with its red-lettered title-page, its heavy paper, 
and the abundance and excellence of its illustrations, seventy in 
all, including those which are arranged in groups. The extraordi- 
nary success of the sales on the opening day is also an important 
feature of this exhibition. Although comprising a larger number 
of paintings than usual, which fill every hall and corridor and 
ripple over on the walls of the stairway, yet the artists represented 
are perhaps not more numerous than usual, for many of the exhi- 
bitors respectively contribute several works. Hopkinson Smith, 
for instance, sends twelve examples of his work — and excellent 
work it is too — full of dash, yet sufficiently finished to please the 
fastidious, while the colouring is harmonious. ' Fishermen's Ice- 
Houses ' at Seabright and ' A Dreary Day ' are especially worthy 
of note. This artist is aiding us in discovering a world of pictu- 
resquencss at our own doors of whose existence even our painters 
have been ignorant until recently. But one of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the exhibition is the strong tendency it shows in 
the Art of to-day to search out and eagerly seize the picturesque 
bits which are found along our wharves, in our old farmhouses, 
and in out-of-the-way corners of our cities. Subjects for the pen- 
cil everywhere abound ; all that is needed is to see them. Arthur 
Quartley is prominently represented here by several paintings 
which give emphasis to these observations. ' Hotel Branson ' 
challenges comparison with Hopkinson Smith by a similarly happy 
choice of subject and treatment ; but the too free us: of a large 
mass of body-white to represent sunlight at one end of the group 
of huts throws the picture out of tone. 'An Arrival,' spiritedly 
representing a ship entering port, is more agreeable in colour, and 
is one of the best of this artist's recent works. 

Henry Muhrmann shows in several excellently handled sketches, 
treated altogether in the spirit of aquarelle, a keen insight into the 
Art-possibilities of American effects. But his works are so refined 
and delicate, and sometimes so indifferent as regards subject, that 
many would fail to appreciate their qualities on a first inspection. 
' An Old Kitchen at Greenpoint,' ' The Grand Choir of the Church 
at Essel,' and a humorous bit called ' Turkey,' are very noteworthy 
productions. Charles Parsons improves on his able exhibit of last 
year by a masterly rendering of our coast-scenery in his ' Sand- 
Hills on the Jersey Shore ; ' while R. Swain Gifford treats a some- 
what similar subject, ' On the Borders of the Sea,' with the terse 
and brilliant handling of colour and fulness of sentiment of his 
later style. ' A Farm in Brittany,' by the same skilful hand, serves 
to show the versatility of his genius. Wyant, one of our most 
subtle painters, in two admirable compositions, ' A June Morning ' 
and ' A Morning Effect,' suggests the mystery of cloud-scenery in 
a manner exceedingly satisfying. Landscape is also well repre- 
sented in the poetic works of the Messrs. James and George 
Smillie, who often choose similar subjects, and treat them in a like 



manner. ' Hayricks near Peekskill,' by James Smillie,' and ' Eve- 
ning,' by George Smillie, are tender and beautiful, showing keen 
sympathy with Nature. The same may be remarked of Mr. A. F. 
Bellows's ' Afternoon in Sunny England,' which is in his best 
manner; ' Eyes to the Blind ' and ' Sea-Dreams,' also by this ar- 
tist, indicate a disposition to pay more attention to genre. 

Henry P. Smith shows decided progress and ability in the care- 
fully-finished but suggestive rendering of an English moorland in 
the painting entitled ' A Cornwall Moor near Penzance.' It re- 
calls the famous landscape, ' Over the Hills and Far Away ' of 
Millais. 'Surf, Coast of Cornwall,' is also a striking coast-effect 
of Mr. Smith. The action of the tumbling surges is rendered with 
considerable effect, but might have been better with less body- 
colour. Mr. Biicher seems to be varying his coast-scenes by at- 
tempts al genre and woodland, which are not ineffective, and show 
careful if laboured drawing, although ' On Dana's Island, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea,' seems more truly in the vein of his abilities, 
and is a stirring piece of coast-scenery. For a vivid, powerful, and 
truthful interpretation of sea-effects commend us also to ' Indian 
Rock, Narragansett, in a Storm,' by Edmund D. Lewis, which is 
one of the best paintings of the sort recently executed by an 
American artist — broad, energetic, and true. Mr. F. H. De Haas 
contributes only a small sea-piece, which hardly does justice to his 
great abilities, while Mr. Nicoll in ' Cliffs at Pulpit Rock, Nahant,' 
faithfully renders one of the most striking scenes on the Massachu- 
setts shore ; although exhibiting more skill perhaps in the striking 
and effective woodland scene entitled 'Burned Pines.' Granville 
Perkins contributes several works representing sunshine and calm, 
landscape and marine. 'The Old Perrine Homestead, S. I.,' is a 
carefully-executed composition. Of Mr. Silva's coast-scenes, ' An 
Old New England Seaport ' is perhaps the best. We have few 
artists who are so accurate in drawing or so conscientious in the 
rendering of details, but it is to be regretted that he does not 
modify the occasional crudeness of the colouring of compositions 
which have so many excellent qualities. 

No exhibition of the Water-Colour Society would be complete 
without examples of the work of its first President, Mr. Colman, 
and accordingly we find several of his pictures here representing 
subjects which he has made familiar to us — effects in the Low 
Countries or on the Rhine, in which colour and brilliant effects of 
light and shade are prominent qualities, and sometimes scenes of 
the great West, of which an excellent example is given in ' Late 
Afternoon on the Green River, Rocky Mountains.' ' Caernarvon 
Castle ' is also a charming work. Mr. Falconer, who is likewise 
identified with the founding of the Water-Colour Society, gives us 
several pleasing bits of colour and drawing, of which ' The Kitch- 
en of the House where the Author of " Home, Sweet Home," was 
born ' is the most interesting. F. O. C. Darley, one of our veteran 
artists, has here a small, carefully-painted scene entitled ' Summer ; ' 
and Mr. Sartain contributes a painting of a Venetian canal-scene 
so quiet and unobtrusive that a second inspection alone reveals a 
truth of drawing and colour that are rendered with a suggestion 
of reserved strength. A bit of foreign landscape that is equally 
happy is an Egyptian scene, ' Near Alexandria,' by Frank Waller 
— a boat and figures on the beach by the blue Mediterranean. 
One of the most conspicuous landscapes of the exhibition is Mr. 
Farrer's noble painting, ' Sweet is the Hour of Rest.' It is one 
of the best works of an artist who, in water-colour and etching, 
deservedly occupies a prominent position. The quietude of even- 
ing is felicitously rendered in this magical composition, of which 
the elements are simple enough — a grand cluster of trees massed 
against the mild glory of sunset, and mirrored in the still waters of 
a lake. ' Harvest-Time,' a scene of pastoral loveliness in Con- 
necticut, is a charmingly poetic landscape by Edward Gay, while 
the peculiar colour of Cropsey's style is characteristically given in 
a small painting of ' Greenwood Lake.' Van Elten's choice of 
subjects is agreeable, and he treats them with a sympathetic man- 
ner, of which ' Morning near Gloucester ' is a pleasing example. 
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' Morning,' by Thomas Moran, is an effective bit of work by an 
artist who, in the language of others, often gives us very clever 
thoughts of his own. A. W. Colgate contributes a strong repre- 
sentation of the ' Old Bridge at Lucerne,' and Horace Robbins 
exhibits very gratifying evidences of progress in his two contri- 
butions ; especially noticeable is the serene stillness of the water 
in his ' Farmington River.' 

W. T. Richards is hardly seen at his best in his carefully-painted 
but not attractive 'Land's End, Coast of Cornwall.' His paint- 
ings of scenes on our own coasts seem far more satisfactory than 
the somewhat laboured works he has executed recently of English 
coast-effects. ' Wyomissing,' by W. C. Bauer, is an evening effect 
representing a clump of trees, strangely limned against the red 
splendour of a sunset sky. Without the characteristic dash of 
water-colour painting, it is yet a fine piece of work, as may be 
justly added regarding Hamilton Gibson's 'Autumn at Knoll 
Farm ; ' although, perhaps, too minute in the rendering of details 
for the highest form of Art, this work is yet replete with senti- 
ment. ' A Warm November Morning,' by J. F. Murphy, is a 
quiet, simple composition, representing a single leafless oak, out- 
lined against a grey sky, rendered with sentiment, and feeling for 
the values. Mr. Shurtleff shows to advantage in ' Lake Mahkecnac 
and Monument Mountain,' and an harmonious twilight effect called 
' Evening.' S. G. McCutcheon also reveals a fine sentiment in his 
' Bleak and Dreary,' an autumnal scene, which is combined with a 
feeling for space in his ' Seaside Pasture.' A characteristic Dutch 
scene, a polder, a windmill, and a canal, entitled ' Along a Canal 
near the Hague,' is painted very cleverly by Mr. Van Ingen ; and 
' A Winter Twilight,' by G. F. Shelton, is perhaps the most inter- 
esting of several suggestive landscapes by this artist, which might, 
however, have been more carefully finished without injuring the 
effect. ' Canal San Giovanni, Venice,' by A. F. Bunner, in quite 
another vein, is decidedly one of the most satisfactory aquarelles 
in the whole exhibition as an example of the extreme brilliance, 
strength, and purity, of which water-colours are capable in a skil- 
ful hand, and without the aid of body-colour. Breadth and finish, 
dash and harmony, warmth and tenderness, are equally evident in 
this cleverly-painted group of old, time-stained mansions, dream- 
ing by the somnolent waters of the ancient city's liquid streets. 

G. W. Maynard contributes a bright little scene called ' Coquet- 
terie,' representing a Spanish lady manoeuvring from a window 
with the most dangerous weapons of offence known in warfare — 
a fan, a mantilla, and a pair of black eyes. The architectural 
parts of the work are given with qualities similar to those of Mr. 
Bunner's picture. An equally charming bit, more within the pro- 
vince of genre, is ' Katrina Van Tassel,' painted by L. C. Earle. 
Mr. T. W. Wood is favourably represented by a large composition 
entitled ' Pop-Corn.' We see before us a somewhat elderly vendor 
of an article dear to small boys ; a single figure, well drawn against 
a dark background, the elements of the picture are simple but the 
results effective. The genre paintings of this exhibition include 
an unusual number of compositions, in which one figure alone is 
seen. Such are W. H. Low's idyllic, semi-decorative, spring-time 
sketch of a girl under the apple-trees ; and Hugh Newell's ' Tan- 
gled Skein,' a maiden on a grassy bank engaged in the double task 
of untangling the thread she is working with, and the confused 
thoughts about the riddle of life. Mrs. Jacobs's 'Priscilla' pre- 
sents an agreeable picture of the heroine of the first Puritan ro- 
mance seated by her spinning-wheel, looking suddenly around, 
as if John Alden were approaching. But the left arm is alto- 
gether too wooden and ill drawn. ' Lost in the Woods ' is a 
highly poetical composition by Percival De Luce. A lithe, grace- 
ful girl is pushing her way through a tangled maze of grass and 
underwood, and, like a startled fawn, looks around with head erect 
and eyes alert. It is a very pleasing picture, but exception must 
be taken to the colour of the features, which are too suggestive of 
the ballroom or the stage. Alfred Kappes shows decided im- 
provement in his contributions for this year. ' Old, Old,' repre- 
senting an aged couple tottering home from church on a wintry 
day, is a vigorous piece of character-painting. Walter Satterlee, 
in a small composition called ' The Fisherman's Daughter,' offers 
a pleasant picture of a little barefoot girl standing on the edge of 
a sea-cliff on a breezy day. It is less hard and crude in drawing 
and colour than some of his other works. ' A Study for a Portrait 
of a Lady,' by Mary S. Cassatt, is a successful example of the skill 



which distinguishes the style of this artist in the massing of bril- 
liant colours. Near this picture is 'Sherzo,' by J. C. Beckwith, a 
decorative composition of a dancing-girl, or bacchante, with flying 
tresses, poising against a blue background. It is somewhat more 
daring, perhaps, than most of the works in the exhibition, and 
challenges attention and criticism. Altogether different in style is 
a quiet domestic scene by J. Wells Champney. ' Bcon Compan- 
ions ' represents a grandfather and his infant grandchild playing 
with a dancing-jack before an old New England farmhouse fire- 
side. It is carefully drawn and painted, and is animated by a 
delightful suggestion of home-life. Walter Shirlaw, in a simple 
but spirited sketch, entitled ' Cogitative,' representing a veteran 
musing after a hard day's work, shows a mastery of the principles 
of water-colour painting, and leads us to hope for more abundant 
examples of his pencil in future water-colour exhibitions. The 
abilities of William M. Chase are hardly seen to advantage in a 
small painting called ' A Sketch ' in the catalogue. It shows free- 
dom of handling and vivid effect, but must be considered purely 
from the point of view suggested by the title. The subject, a 
Congo negro, with his mouth wide open, cannot be called an agree- 
able theme. Other things being equal, we must protest strongly 
in favour of the importance of choice of subject in Art. It is not 
an indifferent affair for artists of repute and influence, like Leible 
and many of the Munich school, to select subjects in which beauty 
and sentiment are altogether ignored. The grotesque or the horri- 
ble in Art is admissible only as a foil to beauty, like an occasional 
discord in an opera, but not as the substance of which it is com- 
posed. Quilp should not be too often intruded into good society. 

' The Enemy in Sight,' by Ivan Pranishnikoff, is a well-com- 
posed and carefully-executed military scene, but the colour would 
have been more pleasing if the two horses in the foreground had 
been of different hues. Edward Sangunetti's well-painted picture, 
' An Empty Saddle,' arrests attention at once by the stirring sight 
of a steed that has lost its rider, flying from the field with flanks 
dashed with blood and foam. Altogether opposite in character 
are two heads of cows, by Edwin Forbes, entitled 'Vigilance' and 
' Composure,' which are rendered with a firm but careful touch. 
E. L. Henry's ' Jogging Along ' is a quaint and clever representa- 
tion of a beach-waggon rolling over a country road. 'The Sum- 
mons,' by Thomas Worth, is also a pleasing bit of equestrian 
drawing of the style introduced by Meissonier, and suggested by 
military costumes of the last century. Thure de Thulstrup's ' A 
Body-Guard of Gustavus Adolphus ' is excellent in colour and 
drawing, and 'An Easter Offering,' by Edwin Ball, representing 
an Italian priest receiving a gift from one of his child parishioners, 
is noteworthy as perhaps the best of a number of important and 
well-executed figure compositions by this artist, which enrich the 
walls of the exhibition. F. S. Church, one of the most delight- 
fully imaginative artists in America, has in the north room two 
compositions in which fancy and excellent art are singularly well 
combined. ' The Careless Mother ' represents a little girl so ab- 
sorbed in looking at the animals in a menagerie that she allows 
her doll to hang head downward to the ground. ' After the 
Rain ' is a charming group of birds warbling blithesomely on a 
twig. The wayward fancy of this artist takes still more vigorous 
flights in the department of black-and-white, where a number of 
grotesque devices divert and attract the visitor to the Academy. 

Still-life is represented in this year's exhibition by a smaller 
number of flower-pictures than usual, which is in one respect an 
advantage, because what has been admitted is of better average 
quality. Mrs. Dillon has an excellent piece of flower-painting in 
the corridor, and Mrs. Henry Peters Gray contributes a bunch of 
grapes painted superbly, but somewhat blindly entitled ' Italy.' 
Mrs. S. N. Carter gives us a bit of still-life agreeably composed 
and painted. The peacock's feather is especially worthy of notice 
for the careful rendering of iridescent tints. George C. Lambdin's 
'Flower-Garden' merits commendation for careful reproduction 
of colour, but it is weak in ideality or feeling for the more subtle 
meaning hidden in the beauty of flowers. 

The rapid strides which our black-and-white Art, including en- 
graving, has made within a few years, and the emphasis given to 
this progress by the establishment of the Salmagundi Sketch Club 
and its exhibitions, led us to expect an excellent exhibit in this de- 
partment, and we were not disappointed, although it is only mode- 
rate in quantity, and largely devoted to engravings. J. G. Brown 
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deserves grateful recognition for doing so much to make us ac- 
quainted with the sturdy mariners who man our fishing-craft 
along the stern New England shores. A fine example of this 
character Art is seen in ' Homeward Bound,' a fisherman steering 
in the stern-sheets of a Down-East dory. We miss in this exhibi- 
tion the magnificent flower-pieces of Mr. Lafarge, but find several 
ideal drawings in black-and-white. ' Cinderella ' is a charming 
figure of a maiden leaning against a fireplace. The motif is ex- 
cellent, but it is to be regretted that the drawing is not more cor- 
rect, for as it is the ankles appear to develop too rapidly into the 
thighs. C. S. Reinhart is represented by a very strong, massively 
executed group called ' The Tile Club at Work.' We notice steady 
and gratifying progress in the art of Mr. Reinhart, both in ca- 
maieu and colour. ' Laid up for the Night,' a canal-boat near Fort 
Edward, is perhaps the most noteworthy of a number of vigorous 
aquarelles which he has in this exhibition. William L. Sontag is 
represented by two admirable pen-and-ink sketches, entitled ' In- 
terior of an old Barn ' and ' Study of an Apple-Tree.' John R. 
Key's ability in charcoal-drawing is well exemplified in his ' Twi- 
light near Rouen.' Miss Bartol is also cleverly represented by two 



crayon portraits, which, however, hardly do justice to the verz'e 
and skill that she so well exhibits in oil-painting. But the most 
remarkable feature of the exhibition is perhaps the prominence 
given to etchings. Not only do we find here several of the mas- 
terpieces of the burin of Rembrandt and some of the more noted 
modern etchers, like Seymour Haden, but our own artists are ex- 
cellently represented. Ten years ago the number of etchers in 
America might be counted on one's fingers, but now not only do 
many of our artists devote their efforts in this direction, but a num- 
ber of them have achieved an excellence that is actually gaining 
recognition in England and France. When one studies the ttch- 
ings of such artists as R. Swain Gifford, Farrer, Bellows, Moran, 
or the Messrs. Smillie, not to speak of the etchings of Whistler, 
who is half a foreigner, and discovers how admirably they have 
laboured in this field, he is more encouraged than by any other 
sign of progress now evident in American aesthetics ; for there is 
no medium in pictorial Art by which the genuine artistic nature 
can better give expression to the more profound and emotional 
sentiments inspired by the harmonies of Nature. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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EXHIBITION OF RUSSIAN ART— THE COMING SALON— THE LUXEMBOURG GALLERY. 




| HE exhibitions of the collected works of a single 
artist are coming more and more into favour in 
Paris. It is an undoubted fact that the assem- 
bling together of all disposable works of a painter 
— sketches and studies, as well as his finished 
pictures— is a method well calculated to give the 
public a thorough idea of his powers, and to 
present in a favourable aspect all the varieties of his style. It was 
Dore, I believe, who set the fashion of these '-monograph " exhi- 
bitions, if they may be so called, some years ago, and they have 
been growing in popularity ever since. Two months ago I chroni- 
cled the display of the collected works of M. Feyen on the walls 
of the Cercle Litteraire et Artistique, on the Rue Volney (late the 
Rue St. Arnaud). Now a far different style of Art claims our 
attention in the same spacious halls. After the idyll we have the 
tragedy — after M. Feyen's pleasing pictures of sea-shore life, the 
marvels of Indian scenery and architecture, the terrible scenes of 
the recent war between Turkey and Russia, immortalised by the 
powerful pencil of a Russian artist, M. Basile Vereschagin. 

The influence of Russian Art, like that of Spain, is beginning to 
make itself more and more felt in the world of artists and of critics. 
Unable to cope with its brilliant southern rival in dazzling caprices 
of colour, it yet takes captive the critical sense by the force and 
sincerity of its manifestations. One felt the influence of this severe, 
sad strength in the Art-galleries of the Universal Exhibition of 
1878. We quitted the Spanish Art-section delighted, entranced, 
bewildered; we left the Russian one feeling as though we had 
looked into the hearts of her heroes, and into the souls of her toil- 
ing people. Spanish Art is gay with the sunshine and the flowers 
of its native clime. Russian Art bears the imprint of the snow- 
whirl and the iceberg. The mirth of Cervantes laughs from the 
one, the fatalism of Tourguenieff breathes from the other. 

M. Vereschagin, though still young (he is not yet thirty-six), is 
already famous and honoured in his native land. His pictures of 
the war in Turkistan were purchased by the Musee of the city of 
Moscow, and photographs of these works adorn the staircase lead- 
ing to the rooms wherein the present exhibition is held. The most 
remarkable of these represents with startling fidelity one of those 
fearful pyramids of human skulls wherewith Eastern conquerors 
are accustomed to commemorate a victory. Nor does this sinis- 
ter custom date back to the time of Tamerlane only. One of the 
petty tyrants of Central Asia caused a similar one to be erected 
within the last half-century, and among the skulls that formed it 
was to be found that of a German savant named Schlagintweit, 
who was the personal friend of Humboldt. Besides these photo- 
graphs, the artist has caused to be displayed in the antechamber 



his Indian collections, and has draped the walls and doorways 
with marvellous carpets from India, with designs copied from 
antique Persian stuffs. 

Pushing aside one of these artistic hangings, the spectator finds 
himself, not among the glowing scenes of India, but surrounded 
by the ghastly reminiscences of the Turco-Russian War. M. 
Vereschagin might be styled the Horace Vernet of Russia ; but he 
does not immortalise on canvas, as did the great French battle- 
painter, the glory, the excitement of war, the fierce fury of the on- 
set, the rejoicings over a victory, the splendours of a military pa- 
geant. His pencil deals only with the pain and horror and suffer- 
ing of his theme. Take, for instance, the three pictures entitled 
' All quiet at Chipka.' Each canvas contains a single figure, 
enshrined amid the pitiless snows. The first shows the Russian 
sentinel, erect and patient, wrapped in his long grey-hooded cloak 
and shouldering his gun, beneath the fitful gleams of a. wintry sun 
that lights with a pallid lustre the snow-covered waste around. 
In the second picture, the pale sunlight has given place to a 
furious snow-tempest, and the sentinel, with his gun planted firmly 
in the earth to enable him to bear up against the blast, clings to 
it, a hooded and shrouded figure, already half hidden by the fall- 
ing snow. In the last of the three works the stoiy is ended. 
Night is closing in, and the snow has ceased to fall. The white 
waste spreads, well-nigh unbroken, beneath the darkening sky. 
Only from a mound-like heap in the foreground peer the point of 
a bayonet, the end of a hood, and here and there the folds of a 
grey cloak. Dead lies the sentinel beneath his icy pall. All is 
quiet at Chipka ! 

Then there are two large works, entitled respectively ' The 
Victors ' and ' The Vanquished.' In the first named the Turkish 
soldiers, after a victory, are seen stripping the corpses of the Rus- 
sian soldiers and arraying themselves in the spoils. There is a 
sinister gaiety about the groups of rollicking, laughing Turks, and 
the contrast of their mirth with the ghastly aspect of the despoiled 
corpses, some of which have been beheaded, is painfully impres- 
sive. One stout fellow has donned the green coat hung with 
orders of a Russian officer, and is the object of much mock ad- 
miration on the part of his comrades, one of whom, sitting on the 
ground, is engaged in drawing on a huge pair of cavalry-boots, 
but pauses to laugh with the rest. There are much force and spirit 
displayed in the painting of the individual figures, and the execu- 
tion of the work is broad and dashing. Across the room hangs 
the companion picture of 'The Vanquished.' The twilight of a 
winter's day is closing over the scene, and well it may, for it is too 
sad a one for the light to linger upon. On the level plain, stretched 
out in long rows that extend as far as the eye car. reach, lie hun- 



